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ponerit of the B-complex. As has been mentioned in the discussion of
riboflavin, Kuhn found that when rats which were restricted to the
Bourquin-Sherman type of diet had ceased to grow, and were ap-
proaching the rat-pellagra stage, the provision of crystalline riboflavin
induced a prompt growth response. This they wrongly interpreted to
mean that riboflavin possessed intense vitamin Bo (G) effect. Gyorgy
('34) found that rats, under these dietary restrictions, develop pellagra-
like symptoms even when liberally provided with riboflavin. Gyorgy
('37) describes the symptoms of this uncomplicated deficiency as
involving symmetrical dermatitis of the peripheral parts of the body.,
the paws, nose, mouth, and ears. There is no pruritus. Scaliness and
edema are evident. Alopecia usually does not occur; at most it is slight.
Abscesses form, particularly around the mouth and cheeks. Sub-
lingual necrotic ulcers are not uncommon. In advanced stages scaliness
over the trunk is seen, and slight or no loss of hair accompanies the
scale formation. The symptoms appear in rats in 6 to 15 weeks. It now
became possible to prepare diets containing two known factors in
the water-soluble, or B-complex group, and so to make further prog-
ress in characterizing the remaining ones.
Birch, Gyorgy and Harris ('35) made a critical study of the re-
sponse of rats and dogs to experimental diets designed to show
whether these species react alike or differently when different foods
or preparations were the source of vitamin B2, this term now being
used to signify those essential nutrients of the old B-complex other
than thiamin and riboflavin, both of which had become available in
pure form for experimental purposes and were supplied in all diets.
They knew, on the basis of clinical literature, that pellagra is essen-
tially confined to maize-eating communities; that molasses is one of
the principal constituents of tie human pellagra-producing diet; that
fish has preventive value in pellagra and in blacktongue; and that
administration of riboflavin does not benefit human pellagrins. On
the basis of these facts they prepared experimental diets which
clearly led to the following conclusions:
Maize, which forms a large part of the diet of pellagrins, is highly
effective in preventing or curing the condition hitherto called rat
pellagra, rat dermatitis, or rat acrodynia. Pellagra and blacktongue-
producing diets contained considerable of the nutrient required to
prevent rat dermatitis, hence the rat syndrome is etiologically distinct
from human pellagra. In conformity with the earlier suggestion of
Gyorgy ('34, I.e.), die antidermatitic substance needed by the rat was
called vitamin B6.
Gyorgy ('35) showed that thiamin together with riboflavia failed
to prevent dermatitis in rats. Peters' eluate (Kinnersley et aL, '33) on
the other hand contained the factor that prevents rat pellagra.